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[The Seiks.]} 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE SEIKS. 


Tae history of the late Runjeet Sing, though not the 
most extraordinary, is the most recent, instance of one 
of those political revolutions, effected by the superiority 
of an individual mind, which have so often occurred in 
the East. Being recent, also, it is less known than 
others which have become familiar matters of common 
history. Of course many predisposing causes existed 
which a man of penetrating intellect could turn to 
account ; but before such a man arose they were no 
more than the unprepared materials for a fabric, a 
confused mass of rubbish, though in part ready, it is 
true, for the hands of the architect and builder. 

In the year 1469 there was born in a small village 
in the province of Lahore, a man called Nanac Shah, 
who, dissatisfied alike with the worn-out system of the 
Hindoos and the corruptions which had crept into 
Mohammedanism, sought to direct his countrymen to 
a faith less impure, embracing the essential doctrines 
which both Hindoo and Mohammedan held in com- 
mon, for which purpose he visited the principal cities 
of India. One of his disciples, Angad, was initiated 
in his doctrines, and on Nanac Shah’s death he be- 
came the leader of those who professed the new faith. 
The writings of both are contained in a book called 
*Grunth.’ Their followers were called Seiks, from a 
Sanscrit word signifying a disciple, and they soon be- 
came a numerous sect, distinguished by their dress and 
manners, and living apart in villages under the au- 
thority of one of their number. The tenth successor 
of Nanac Shah gave a new direction to the energies of 
the Seiks, and by the institution ofa state council 
formed them into a federative commonwealth; while 
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this first step in political existence was accompanied 
by attempts to arouse in the sect a desire for worldly 
power, and its members were required to devote them- 
selvesto arms. The Seiks now drew upon themselve: 
the vengeance of the Mohammedan government, and 
such vigorous measures were adopted against them 
that for thirty years their existence was almost for- 
gotten. From this insignificant state of existence they 
were enabled to emerge by the increasing. weakness 
of the Mogul empire, especially* on the invasion of 
India by Nadir Shah, and during these troubles the 
Seiks ravaged the greater part of the Punjab; when 
reverses in the field again drove them into obscurity, 
and they were everywhere exposed to a rigorous pro- 
scription. But they had been taught that robbery was 
a virtue, and their appetites had been whetted b 
plunder, so that though they might often be defeated, 
they were again ever on the alert as soon as the forces 
opposed to them had withdrawn. After many struggles 
with Ahmed Shah, who was not able to occupy the 
country permanently, the Seiks, about 1764, became 
the undisputed masters of the Punjab. Their political 
supremacy was naturally followed by a great increase 
of their numbers as a religious body. 

At this point in their history we may gain some 
knowledge of the future rise of the Seik power by 
glancing at the nature of their constitution as a com- 
munity. The Seik chiefs had been followed to the 
field by their relations and by volunteers, who were 
considered as associates and partners in each separate 
enterprise, and regarded the lands acquired as common 
property, in which each had a share according to the 
degree in which he had contributed to the success of 
the party. These associations were called ‘ Misuls,’ of 
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which there were originally twelve, who could bring 
into the field about seventy thousand horse.* Over 
these ‘ Misuls’ the ‘Gooro Mata’ or National Council 
should have exercised some degree of authority, but 
its functions were cramped by the turbulence, intrigues, 
and factious conduct of the independent chiefs. Theo- 
retically the constitution of the state was that of a re- 
public, but practically society was in so disunited a 
state that it was difficult to recognise a federal prin- 
ciple, especially after the Seiks had ceased to have an 
enemy in the field, for then the chiefs were less than 
ever restrained in-their independent action. In 1783, 
Mr. Forster, an English traveller, quoted by Sir 
Alexander Burnes, predicted with great ity, that 
“ should any future cause call forth the combined efforts 
of the Seiks to maintain the existence of empire and 
religion, we may see some ambitious chief, led on by 
his genius and success, display, from the ruins of their 
commonwealth, the standard of monarchy.” It was soon 
after this was written that, through the activity, energy, 
and boldness of Maha Sing, one of the least important 
of the ‘ Misuls’ began to rise superior to the rest. 
Many independent sirdars followed Maha Sing’s 
standard for the sake of plunder, and were happy to 
live under the protection of so successful a leader. 
Maha Sing died in 1792, at the early age of twenty- 
seven. His son was destined to accomplish much 
greater changes. At his father’s death Runjeet Sing 
was only ewetve years old. His life had been devoted 
to field-sports ; his education had been totally neglected, 
and he could neither read nor write: but, aided by the 
gifts which nature had bestowed, he established himself 
as the head of a monarchy more powerful than any 
which has existed in Hindostan in the present century. 
At the age of seventeen Runjeet Sing dismissed his 
‘deewan’ or council, and assumed himself the manage- 
ment of his affairs. Between 1795and 1798 the Punjab 
was several times invaded by Shah Temaim, but he was 
obliged to withdraw, and Runjeet Sing had the address 
to obtain from the invader a grant of the city of 
Lahore. Time and circumstances were now favour- 
able to the great object of his ambition, and the quarrel- 
some and short-sighted ‘sirdars,’ or independent chief- 
tains, whose jealousies of each other kept them dis- 
united, and who in their quadrangular military-looking 
castles, surrounded by lofty walls and turrets, in vain 
raved against the slow but sure march of subjugation, 
were gradually compelled to submit to his supremacy, 
and to the arbitrary exactions which it was his plea- 
sure to impose upon them. 

In 1804 Runjeet Sing turned his attention to the 
dependencies of Afghanistan east of the Indus, and in 
consequence of the weakness of the Afghan monarchy 
he seized upon them, and the semi-independent chief- 
tains of the country transferred their obedience from 
the court of Cabool to that of Lahore. He next 
carried on his ~ oy both on the eastern and 
southern banks of the Sutledjh. His authority over the 
whole of the Punjab was soon so firmly established, 
that in 1808 the British government in india sent an 
envoy (Sir Charles T, Metcalfe, now governor-general 
of the Canadas) to negotiate a treaty of friendship with 
him. Runjeet was at first restive, and it was found 
necessary to march up a body of troops. Eventually 
he became convinced that the British government had 
no design upon his territories, and in 1809 the treat 
was signed. From this time his confidence in the fait 
of the British never wavered, and it was in vain that 
many of his courtiers attempted to instil jealousies into 
his mind on this point. Any opposition from the 
* misuls’ was now out of the question, and in fact only 
three remained out of the twelve which originally 

* « Origin ard Rise of the Sibk State,’ by the Hon. W. G. 





Osborne. 
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existed, one of which had Runjeet himself for its head, 
and the others were completely under subjection. 
His court consisted of persons who were nearly all 
destitute of education, and one of them, who held an 
important office, had been cook to a private soldier. 
It was soon after the conclusion of the treaty with the 
British government that he began to adopt the 
European system of organizing and disciplining his 
troops. When his army was in its highest state of 
efficiency, it consisted of seventy-five thousand men, of 
whom twenty-five thousand regular troops received a 
higher pay than the British government pays to the 
sepoys in its service, and these were drilled on the 
European model. This branch of his military force 
included five thousand cavalry and artillery, with one 
hundred and fifty guns. The irregular troops con- 
sisted entirely of cavalry, fifty thousand in number, 
who were called ‘ Ghoorcas,’ and for their military 
service received assignments of land. In 1818 Run- 
jeet seized upon the province of Mooltan and the city 
of Peshawur, and in 1819 he annexed Cashmire to his 
territories. During the next ten years he still further 
extended his possessions. In 1831 Lord William 
Bentinck, the governor-general of India, had a con- 
ference with Runjeet Sing, which was marked by ¢ 
more than ordinary display of oriental magnificence. 
In 1838 his relations with the British government 
became still closer, and he - ote to cooperate with 
the British forces in placing Shah Soojah on the throne 
of Cabool. He was afterwards received in great state 
by Lord Auckland, the governor-general of India; 
nothing could exceed the gorgeous magnificence dis- 
played at this interview. 

Runjeet Sing died in 1839, at the age of fifty-seven, 
yore enfeebled by excesses of various kinds. 
n person he was remarkably ugly, was deeply pitted 
with the small-pox, had a stoop in his shoulders, and 
had only one eye—but such an eye! it revealed at 
once the indomitable energy of the man’s character 
and the superior intellectual vigour of his mind. Mr. 
Osborne, in enumerating the characteristics of this 
remarkable person, says :—‘ His courage was of that 
cool and calculating sort which courted no unnecessary 
danger, and shunned none which his purposes made it 
expedient to encounter; and he always observed a 
just proportion between his efforts and his objects. 
Gifted with an intuitive perception of character, and a 
comprehensive knowledge of human nature, it was by 
the over-ruling influence of a superior mind that he 
contrived —_—— almost insensibly, and with little 
resistance, not only to reduce the proud and high 
spirited chiefs of his nation to the condition of subjects, 
but to render them the devoted adherents of his 
person and the firm supporters of his throne. With 
an accurate and retentive memory, and with great 
fertility both of invention and resource, he was an 
excellent man of business, without being able to write or 
even toread. As insensible to remorse and pity as 
indisposed to cruelty and the shedding of blood, he 
cared neither for the happiness nor the lives of others, 
except as far as either might be concerned in the ob- 
struction or advancement of his projects, from the 
steady pursuit of which no consideration ever diverted 
him. His success, and especially the consolidation of 
his power, are in a great measure attributable to the 
soundness of his views and the practicable nature of 
his plans. He never exhausted his strength in wild 
and hazardous enterprises, but restraining his ambition 
within the limits of a reasonable probability, they were 
not only so well-timed and skilfully arranged as 
generally to ensure success, but failure (in the rare 
instances when they did fail) never seriously shook 
his stability or impaired his resources.” Men guilty 
of crimes were never punished with death, though they 
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were frequently cruelly mutilated ; but most generally 
they were banished to the hill-country. Runjeet 
Sing’s policy, though so prosperous as regarded his 
own political interests, must not be compared for its 
benehcial effects with that of the governments of 
Europe: it may be regarded with some esteem only 
when contrasted with the wretched misgovernment of 
Eastern countries. The public revenue, amounting to 
about 2,500,000/., was obtained by arbitrary exactions 
at the will of the collector. In the treasury there was 
property amounting to twelve millions sterling, but 
the pay of the regular troops was frequently eighteen 
months in arrear. The operations of the merchant 
and the trader were paralysed by exorbitant duties. 
The revenue was embezzled by the higher officers of 
state, whose general corruption in the East renders it 
almost impossible for the wisest ruler to carry out just 
principles of government; and although Runjecet Sing 
interfered in business of every kind, down to the most 
petty details, able and honest instruments were want- 
ing, and many at least of the errors of his government 
are to be traced to this defect. 

The Punjab, the country over which Runjeet Sing 
completely established his authority, is bounded on 
the north by the Himalaya Mountains, on the west b 
the Indus, and on the east and south by the Sutledjh 
and four other rivers. It forms a triangle, whose base, 
about four hundred and fifty miles in length, is at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and the two sides, on the east 
and west, are each about six hundred miles. In the 
hill-country, on the northern frontier, the power of the 
Seiks is not so great as in the plains, which comprise 
the chief part of the country. The cultivated tracts in 
the peighbeurhood of the rivers are very productive, 
but there are extensive districts beyond the reach of 
irrigation, which serve only as pasture-grounds for 
cattle after the rains. The northern parts of the 
country are the best cultivated, as the rains are more 
frequent, and irrigation is facilitated by a number of 
small streams. Sufficient wheat is grown for the popu- 
lation, but rice is the great object of cultivation. The 
sugar-cane is cultivated, and a good deal of sugar is 
made. Among the fruits are oranges, lemons, figs, 
almonds, and apples. Melons constitute a large part 
of the food of the poorer class, The country abounds 
in horses, mules, and camels, though the camels are 
small. The Indus and all the rivers of the Punjab are 
navigable, but the commerce of the country is so in- 
significant that they can scarcely be said to be navi- 
gated at the present time. Except in the vicinity of 
the mountains on the north, the roads can be travelled 
by wheel-carriages over the whole country. Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes states that the Punjab, notwithstanding 
its general fertility, is a poorly-peopled country. Ac- 
cording to his estimate the Seiks do not exceed five 
hundred thousand, and the Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos amount to about two millions five hundred thou- 
sand. So well-established is the authority of the 
ruling minority, the Seiks, that the Mohammedans 
dare not venture to offer up their prayers in public. 
Runjeet himself was a believer in omens and dreams. 
He cared little for the national religion, but knowing 
that the ‘ Bedee,’ or head of the Seik church, might, if 
so disposed, give him trouble, he always paid deference 
to the priests. Da ve 

Lahore and Umritser are the two principal cities of 
the Punjab. The former is the seat of the court, and 
the latter, situated thirty miles eastward of Lahore, is 
not only the great emporium of commerce between 
India and Cabool, and the centre of commercial in- 
fluence in the Punjab, but it is the holy city of the 
Seiks. Here there is a handsome a. of the 
national religion, covered with burnishe gold, and 
standing in the centre of a lake. Sir Alexander 
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Burnes visited it, and made an offering to the ‘Grunth 
Sahib,’ or holy book, which lay open before a priest, 
who fanned it with a tail of a Tibet cow to keep away 
impurity and add to its consequence. Lahore is 1356 
miles (travelling distance} from Calcutta, 1070 from 
Bombay, and about 1000 from the sea, by the Indus, 
which is navigable the whole way: a boat may drop 
down in fifteen days. At Lahore is the Shahniar, or 
‘ house of joy,’ the garden of Shah Jehan, half a mile 
in length, consisting of three terraces raised one above 
the other, and refreshed by the sparkling waters of 
four hundred and fifty fountains. The barbaric pomp 
and gold which dazzled the eye in the court of the 
* Lion of the Punjab,’ was magnificent in the extreme. 
There might be seen glistening on the arm of Run- 
jeet Sing the ‘ Koh-i-noor,’ or ‘Mountain of Light,’ 
the largest diamond in the world, and which he ob- 
tained by force and address combined, from Shah 
Soojah, the deposed king of Cabool: it now adorns an 
idol in the temple of Orissa. 

The Seiks know no other occupations than those of 
war and agriculture, and their taste is much stronger 
for arms than the cultivation of the soil. They area 
robust and athletic race, of sinewy limbs, and tall 
stature. Sir Alexander Burnes, in the account of his 
visit to Lahore in 1832, remarks :—“ There is a 
curious subject for speculation in the appearance of 
the Seik people and their general resemblance to each 
other. As a tribe they were unknown four hundred 
years ago; and the features of the whole nation are 
now as distinct from those of their neighbours as the 
Indians and the Chinese. With an extreme regularity 
of physiognomy, and an elongation of the countenance, 
they may be readily distinguished from the other 
tribes. That any nation possessing peculiar customs 
should have a common character is easily understood, 
but that, in such a short period of time, some hundred 
thousand people should exhibit as strong a national 
likeness as is to be seen among the children of Israel, 
is, to say the least of it, remarkable.” The Seik ladies 
have sharp but regular features, and are not so good- 
looking aséheir husbands, in this point resembling the 
women of Naples. Confinement to the house is not 
so strictly observed by them as by the Mohammedan 
women. ‘One of the peculiarities of their dress, men- 
tioned by Sir Alexander Burnes, consists in knotting 
the hair at the crown of the head, over which a white 
robe is thrown which entirely envelops the body and 
gives a conical shape to the head. He states that they 
pull up the hair so tight to form the knot, that the 
skin of the forehead is drawn with it, and the eye- 
brows are considerably removed from the visual 
organ. 

_On the death of Runjeet Sing he was succeeded by 
his son Kurruck Sing, of whom Burnes, a few years 
previously, had spoken as an illiterate and imbecile 
person. The Seiks had probably as mean an opinion 
of him, for in a short time he was dethroned, and his 
son Noor Nihal Sing was elevated in his stead. 
Sheere Sing, an adopted son of Runjeet’s, was the 
most popular person in the Punjab a few years before 
the ‘old lion’s’ death, from his bravery as a soldier and 
the frankness of his manners, 





Voracity of the Trout.—A curious circumstance once ha 
to me (John Crerar) at Pulney Loch; one of my sons threw a 
live mouse into it, when a large trout took it down immediately. 
The boy told me what had happened; so I took my fishing-rod, 
which was leaning against my house close to the loch, and put a 
fly on. At the very first throw I hooked a large trout, landed it, 
and Jaid it on the walk ; in two seconds the mouse ran out of its 
mouth, and got into a hole in the wall before I could catch it.— 


Scrope’s Days of Salmon Fishing. on% 
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(On the Duddon at Seathwaite.)} 


THE RIVER DUDDON.—No. III. 
(Continued from p. 270.) 


Berore leaving Seathwaite, the tourist should not 
fail to visit the station Wordsworth has pointed out in 
his * Notes,’ for the sake of the view he so beautifully 
describes. The reader who may not have his work at 
hand, will thank us for quoting the whole passage, 
hardly equalled, we think, by any descriptife piece in 
modern prose. He is speaking of the way of approach 
to the Duddon :—“ After all, the traveller would be 
most gratified who should approach this beautiful 
stream neither at its source, as is done in the sonnets, 
nor from its termination, but from Coniston. over 
Walna-scar; first descending into a little circular 
valley, a collateral compartment of the long winding 
vale through which flows the Duddon. This recess, 
towards the close of September, when the after-grass 
of the meadows is still of a fresh green, with the leaves 
of many of the trees faded, but perhaps none fallen, is 
truly enchanting. Ata point elevated enough to show 
the various objects in the valley, and not so high as to 
diminish their importance, the stranger will instinc- 
tively halt. On the foreground, a little below the 
most favourable station, a rude foot-bridge is thrown 
over the bed of the noisy brook foaming by the way- 
side. Russet and craggy hills, of bold and varied out- 
line, surround the Jevel valley, which is besprinkled 
with grey rocks plumed with birch-trees. A few 
homesteads are interspersed, in some places peeping 
out from among the rocks like hermitages, whose site 
has been chosen for the benefit of sunshine, as well as 
shelter ; in other instances, the dwelling-house, barn, 
and tyre com together a cruciform structure, 
which, with its embowering trees, and the ivy clothing 
part of the walls and roof like a fleece, call to mind the 
remains of an ancient abbey. Time, in most cases, 
and nature everywhere, have given a sanctity to the 
humble works of man that are scattered over this 
peaceful retirement. Hence a harmony of tone and 
colour, a consummation and perfection of beauty, 





which would have been marred had aim or purpose 
interfered with the course of convenience, utility, or 
necessity. This unvitiated region stands in no need of 
the veil of twilight to soften or disguise its features. 
As it glistens in the morning sunshine, it would fill 
the spectator’s heart with gladsomeness. Looking 
from our chosen station, he would feel an impatience 
to rove among its pathways, to be greeted by the milk- 
maid, to wander from house to house, exchanging 
* good-morrows’ as he passed the open doors; but at 
evening, when the sun is set, and a gr beg gleams 
from the western quarter of the sky, with an answer- 
ing light from the smooth surface of the meadows; 
when the trees are dusky, but each kind still distin- 
guishable; when the cool air has condensed the blue 
smoke rising from the chimneys; when the dark 
mossy stones seem to sleep in the bed of the foaming 
brook ; then he would be unwilling to move forward, 
not less from a reluctance to relinquish what he be- 
holds, than from an apprehension of disturbing, by his 
approach, the quietness beneath him.” 

his ‘ Station’ will be found without difficulty by 
those who have descended from the source of the Dud- 
don. You cross the vale from Seathwaite by Seath- 
waite brook, having Under-crag on your left, and, 
ascending Walna-scar, the proper position will be readily 
found by the preceding description, which is as accu- 
rate as it is beautiful. In returning we may follow 
the streamlet here spoken of, which dashes in a spark- 
ling current past the churchyard of Seathwaite, till it 
joins the river in the midst of the wild and beautiful 
scenery which gave occasion to the sonnets from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth inclusive. This is unques- 
tionably the grandest part of the scenery of the Dud- 
don. river here makes its way between steep and 
lofty crags of bold and varied aspect ; and as the course 
of the stream is very tortuous, strange and striking 
combinations of forms, with wild and varied effects of 
light and shade, occur at every step. The rock is a 
friable kind, and shattered in every direction; large 
masses have fallen from the heights on either hand, 
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and others impend in a threatening manner. “ The 
chaotic aspect of the scene is well marked by the ex- 
pression of a stranger, who strolled out while dinner 
was preparing, and at his return being asked what 
way he had been wandering, replied, ‘ As far as it is 
finished.’ ”” (Wordsworth.) 

The best way to explore the scenery here, if the tra- 
veller does not mind a little rough climbing, is to get 
into the bed of the river by the brook, and proceed 
along it under Walla-barrow crag as far as he can 
towards the source. He must make his way over the 
huge fragments of rock that in some places appear to 
entirely block up the bed of the river, the water 
forcing itself under and between them in such a man- 
ner as to be unseen at a little distance; and in others 
are so disposed, as to produce the singular variety of 
sparkling waterbreaks that occur here in little more 
than half a mile. It is rather a rough way, and the 
visitor may perchance get wet feet; but if he confine 
himself to what he can see from the crags above, he 
will miss his only chance of seeing some scenery sel- 
dom to be matched for a grandeur nearly allied to sub- 
limity. A great beauty in these mountain-streams is 
that a few yards will present you with an almost entire 
change of landscape; here it is remarkably the case : 
one moment bare rude rock towers up against the 
deep blue sky, the water dashes along in a shallow 
brawling stream, while the broken outiine of a moun- 
tain-pile bounds the distance; the next we are shut in 
by light and graceful trees, the varying hues of the 
birch, ash, and hazel blending in exquisite harmony, 
and imaging themselves in a still pool, over whose 
surface a crowd of merry insects ceaselessly gambol, 
their gentle hum but adding to the deep feeling of 
quietude. Here, in this little space of some half a 
mile perhaps, might the painter find almost a month’s 
employment in making studies of rock and foliage 
mingling their various tints with the underwood and 
everchanging water. But we have lingered too long. 
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Retracing our steps, we again proceed towards our 
journey’s end. Though our river, after we have passed 
the thwaite brook, flows along a more level 
country, is unmarked by any of the grander or more 
striking features on which we have hitherto dwelt, the 
way is very beautiful. And the traveller may find 
“ honeysuckle hedges” and “ primest banks” that would 
have made honest Izaak Walton's heart glad: nor will 
he want a “ sweet shady arbour which Nature herself 
has woven with her own fine fingers; just such a con- 
texture of woodbines, sweetbriar, and jessamine, and so 
interwoven, as will secure him from the sun’s violent 
heat and an approaching shower.”* 

The next place of any consequence, after leaving 
Seathwaite, is Ulpha (pronounced Oopha by the 
Dalesmen). Before reaching it we come upon a sin- 

ular assemblage of rocks that might have suggested 
the idea of Wordsworth’s twelfth sonnet, though we 
believe it is intended to describe those by Seathwaite, 
of which we have already spoken. These are very 
singular: they project but little above the surface of 
the water, but are riven into the most fanciful forms, 
over, and through, and between which the river makes 
its way in a number of sparkling waterbreaks of varied 
sizes and height. We point the visitor's attention to 
this spot, not only for its singularity, but that he may 
also notice the rock itself. A fine red porphyritic 
dyke here crosses the channel of the river, contrasting 
finely with the light limestone with which it is in con- 
junction ; it is, of course, owing to the greater hard- 
ness of this dyke that it projects so much above the 
level of the neighbouring rock, and that the irregular 
appearance here spoken of is produced.t The whole 
course of the river, from Seathwaite to Ulpha, is ex- 


* « Complete Angler.’ 

+ We may mention that, though we have not referred to the 
geological features of our route, there is much in it to interest 
the geologist : nor need the botanist fear that he will lack employ- 


ment, 





(Daddoa Sands.) 
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ceedingly picturesque ; the views are more open and 
extended. than hevetetemn and the distant mountains 
are of pleasing, often graceful forms, both alone and in 
combination: Broughton tower, too, as seen in many 
places, is a —— addition to the landscape. As we 
approach Ulpha, its chapel forms an interesting land- 
mark. . Wordsworth says :— 
“ The kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim’s eye 

Is welcome as a star that doth present 

Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 

Of a black cloud diffused through half the sky.” 

Sonnet XX XI, 


It is situated on a high bank, and commands a fine 
view. You may well wander awhile in the church- 
yard, “ soothed by the unseen river’s gentle roar, from 
pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine.” Walker 
was offered the curacy of Ulpha, but declined holding 
it along with his own, lest it should be attributed to 
covetousness in him, his own living at that time (1755) 
being worth 15/. per annum! At Ulpha there is a 
public-house (known as Ulpha Kirk-house), in which 
the traveller will meet with better accommodation 
than at Seathwaite, but the scenery is not so fine, nor 
does it divide the distance so well. 

From Ulpha the river widens, but becomes tamer 
and less romantic; it will, indeed, hardly repay the 
trouble of following its windings, especially as the 

round on each side is enclosed. It must, however, be 
joined again by Broughton or sooner, for— 
now expands 
Majestic Duddon over smooth flat sauds, 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
** Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Ts opened round him : hamlets, towers, and towns, 
" And blue-topped hills, behold him from afar.” 
Sonnet XXXII. 


Our grevt guide here likens him to— 
“ Sovereign Thames, 
Spreading his bosom under Kentish downs ;” 


but, it must be confessed, it requires all fancy's help to 
sustain the resemblance. Still it is a noble sight, when 
the full-tide has laid the whole stretch of sand, a mile 
and a half across, under water, to gaze from some ele- 
vated spot over it as it mingles its waters with the 
mighty ocean, the setting sun meantime blending all 
into the glow of golden splendour, while theusaate of 
waterfowl, darting in every direction with the swiftness 
almost of the lightning, and baffling the keenest eye 
to follow their rapid evolutions, impart an air of live- 
liness to a scene that might else perhaps be too sombre 
from its uniformity. 





THE FREE MINERS OF,.DEAN FOREST. 


One of the few English forests yet remaining in the 

ion of the crown, viz. Dean Forest in Glouces- 
tershire, is, and long has been, the scene of very re- 
markable usages in respect to the possession and work- 
ing of the mineral products beneath the soil. If we 
look at a map of the county, we shall see that there is 
an — portion northward of the spot where the 
river Wye joins the Severn, and abutting upon the 
counties of Monmouth and Hereford. In this angular 
portion is situated the Forest of Dean, which has been 
the property of the crown from time immemorial. At 
intervals the laws and customs by which this forest is 
regulated have come under the notice of parliament, 
chiefly in relation to the respective rights of the crown 
on the one hand and those of the inhabitants on the 
other, and in 1838 an act was passed, by which three 
Commissioners, Mr. Sopwith, Mr. Buddle, and Mr. 
Probyn, were appointed to settle various disputes 
which had arisen, and to place the government of the 
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forest on a better footing. The Commissioners had a 
laborious office to fill, and in November, 1841, pub- 
lished an elaborate exposition of their Jabours, relating 
principally to the management of the coal and iron 
mines of the districts. 

The Forest of Dean comprises an irregular area of 
about thirty miles in circuit, covered for the most part 
with timber, and containing extensive seams of coal 
and iron. From time immemorial, all male persons 
born in the hundred of St. Briavil’s, in which the 
Forest is situated, have enjoyed the right of working 
these mines, subject to the leave or licence of the gavel- 
ler or deputy-gaveller, and to the payment of an annual 
gallage, rent, or duty to the crown. The share of the 
crown has been reckoned at one-fifth of the produce; 
that is, after any four free miners have sunk a shaft or 
pit, and have begun to work the mine, the crown may 
either put in a fifth man to share with them the pro- 
duce, or may demand of them, as a composition, one 
fifth of the produce. 

The Commissioners could not trace the origin of 
this custom, from its great antiquity. There seems to 
be evidence that the Britons and after them the Ro- 
mans worked the iron-mines of the forest, but there is 
no evidence to show whether or not they worked the 
coal. At the time of the Norman conquest, the soil 
was in the possession of the crown, and all the rights 
of a Royal Forest were in force. The persons by 
whom the mines were then worked were probably in 
a state of servitude; and therefore the ‘ Free Miners’ 
(aterm which has been in use for many centuries) must 
have derived their rights from some subsequent privi- 
lege. It has been supposed that the privilege origi- 
nated in some such way as this :—that after a man had 
worked for a year and a day, or some other defined 
period, in the mines, he was awarded the privilege of 
digging on his own account, provided he gave a por- 
tion of the produce to the sovereign. The respective 
periods of a year and a day and of seven years, as con- 
nected with the means of becoming free by working 
and by apprenticeship, are well known in English Jaw ; 
and both periods are ia operation for this purpose 
among the free miners, a year and a day being the time 
required for working in the case of a person born in 
the hundred of a free parent, and seven years for the 
———— of a son of a person not free. 

he royal power seems sometimes to have been dele- 
gated ; for in 1613 James I. granted the Forest with 
its mineral treasures to the Earl of Pembroke, for 
forty years; with liberty to work the mines, and a pro- 
hibition to other persons so to do unless with the earl’s 
ermission. There were, however, some reservations 
in favour of the miners who had previously inhabited 
the district. In Charles I.’s time there was a ‘ Mine- 
law Court,’ which took cognizance of all matters relat- 
ing to the forest, and of which the warden of the forest 
was chief judge. By the regulation of that court, a 
strong line of distinction was drawn between “ free 
miners” and “ foreigners ;” none but “ free miners” 
being allowed to work inthe mines. The free miners 
oo to have taken their sons to work with them, and 
thereby, as also by the occasional taking of appren- 
tices, their existence as a body was continued, with a 
recognition amongst themselves of each individual's 
right. Modern changes have in various ways led to 
the introduction of “ foreigners” among the “ free 
miners;” and this is the chief circumstance which 
rendered a revision of the whole system necessary. 

The manner in which a free miner exercises his 
right is exceedingly remarkable. He claims the right 
to demand of the king’s gaveller a gale, that is, a spot 
of ground chosen by himself for sinking a mine; and 
this, provided it does not interfere with the works of 
any other mine, the gaveller considers himself obliged 
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to give, receiving a fee of five shillings, and inserting 
the name of the free miner in the gale-book. The 
limit of interfering with other works was varied from 
time to time by order of the Mine Law Court; but of 
late years it has been thus:—that no gale can be 
granted within one thousand yards either in advance 
of the level or the land side of an existing work, or 
within a circle of twelve yards radius from a water-pit. 
The gaveller goes to the spot selected, accompanied 
by the free miner who makes the application, and 
gives him possession with the following ceremonies :— 
The gaveller cuts a stick, and asking the miner how 
many “ verns,” or partners, he has, cuts a notch for 
every partner, and one for the sovereign. A turf is 
then cut; and the stick being forked down by two 
other sticks, the turf is put over it, and the party gal- 
ing the work is then considered to be put into full pos- 
session. The free miner, having thus obtained posses- 
sion, is compelled to proceed with the work by working 
one day in the — ear and day, and a day in 
each subsequent year and day (forfeiting the gale if he 
fails so to work), and to pay an annual sum of two 
guineas to the gaveller for each vein of coals he intends 
to work, till he gets at the coal, after which he agrees 
with the gaveller for the amount of composition to be 
paid to the sovereign in lieu of the fifth part. If the 
parties do not agree as to the amount of the composi- 
tion, the sovereign has the right to put in a miner to 
every four free miners; but no instance has occurred 
for many years of this right having been acted on. 
The composition so fixed upon may be determined by 
either party on giving six months’ notice. 

The right to the gale is considered by the free 
miners to carry with it that of timber for the use of 
their works; this, however, seems to extend no fur- 
ther than to the use of the offal and soft wood, and the 
mode of obtaining it is for the miner to apply to the 
keeper of the ‘ walk’ in which his mine is situated for 
an order, which he takes to the Swainmote Court, which, 
on receiving a fee of one shilling, gives him another 
order directed to the keeper of any walk in which 
there is timber fit for the purpose. These ‘walks’ are 
loca] divisions ; the Forest of Dean being divided into 
Worcester Walk, Park End Walk, Blakeney Walk, 
Little Dean Walk, Speechhouse Walk, and Ruerdean 
Walk. The miner cuts the timber when assigned, 
formerly paying a small fee to the keeper of the Walk. 
There is no limit as to the quantity of timber, if it be 
strictly applied to the use of the works. The free 
miners claim a right to have land galed to them for 
opening mines, not only in the open lands of the forest, 
but also in all enclosed land, with certain exceptions ; 
the only difference being, that in the case of gales in 
private ground the proprietor is let in as a partner, 
thus making a partnership of six, as the Company 
generally consists of four, and the king or sovereign 
also is considered a partner. 3 

When the commissioners came to inquire how 
‘ foreigners’ had acquired so large an interest as they 
have in the Dean Forest mines, the evidence afforded 
them was very conflicting. Some witnesses alleged 
that none but free miners could, according to the an- 
cient custom, hold a mine either by transfer, descent, 
devise, or in partnership; while others maintained 
that a mine, being originally galed to a free miner, 
might be sold, leased, devised, or pass by descent to a 
‘foreigner.’ It appears from a‘ Book of Laws and 
Customs,’ printed in 1687, that the free miners might 
bequeath their doles or shares in the mines, on default 
of which the doles descended to their heirs; but it is 
not clear whether a foreigner, so taking or inter- 
writing, was entitled to work the mine himself, or was 
obliged to dispose of it toa free miner. There seems 
to be evidence that, provided a free miner’s name ap- 
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peared in the gale-book, the possession of the gale 
— actually lie with a ‘ foreigner.” When transfers 
and leases have taken place, free mincrs have been 
generally named as trustees; and it has been the ge- 
neral practice to let the free miner’s name remain on 
the gale-book even after his interest in the gale has 
been transferred to a foreigner: the king’s gaveller, 
however, receives the annual composition from the 
person in possession, crediting in the gale-book the 
amount so received to the free miner in whose name 
the work stands. 

The ‘foreigners’ have entered upon these forest 
mining speculations to a very extensive degree, having, 
up to 1835, invested 700,000/. therein, of which 200,000/. 
were invested by one individualalone. Itis plain that 
any disturbance of these vast arrangements would 
have done much commercial mischief; and hence the 
commissioners have had a delicate office to fill in as- 
signing the relative privileges of the ‘free miners’ and 
the ‘ foreigners.’ On the one hand, the free miners 
say that the working of the mines is secured to them 
by immemorial custom; while, on the other hand, the 
foreigners say that all their transactions have been 
open, unconcealed, and with the full sanction and 
privity of the crown, as represented by its officers; 
and they claim the protection of the law in the es- 
sion of that which the law has granted them. To re- 
concile these conflicting interests was the object of the 
appointment of the commission of 1838. The general 
system adopted has been a gradual transition from the 
antiquated and almost obsolete practices of past cen- 
turies to the more efficient modes of working at pre- 
sent adopted everywhere else, with such protection to 
existing rights, both of the free miners and of the 
foreigners, as could best be awarded. 

The attention of the government having been thus 
strongly drawn towards Dean Forest, other arrange- 
ments have been set on foot for improving the social 
condition of the miners by founding churches, 
schools, &c. 





MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


Tue mineral wealth of Great Britain, forming so im- 
portant an element of her national greatness, it is a 
matter of surprise that efforts had not been earlier 
made for imparting general scientific information in 
mineralogy and geology to all who might choose to make 
them their study. Till a very recent period this knowledge 
was confined to a very few individuals, and the money 
that has been expended wastefully through an ignorance 
of even the first principles of geology must have been 
enormous. At the suggestion of Sir H. De la Beche, 
the government, in 1837, provided apartments, and, in 
1839, appointed Mr. R. Phillips, a distinguished chemist, 
as curator, for receiving and managing a museum de- 
voted to this purpose, and to the keeping of mining re- 
cords. This museum is open to the public gratuitously 
throughout the year, from ten to four in winter (Nov. 
to Feb.) and five in anmmer ; and Mr. T. Sopwith, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had been very zealous in 
forwarding its establishment, has just published a very 
interesting account of its contents. This little book is 
not a mere catalogue, but a well-written description of 
all the principal objects; and we give a couple of ex- 
tracts illustrative of the work, as well as the nature of 
the collection. 

“ A curious work of art has been recently added to the 
Economic Museum, which proves that the ancients 
had no superiority over the moderns in their power of 
working hard and durable materials. It isan antique 
bust, copied from one of the Egyptian antiquities in 
the British Museum (No. 52, a bust. broken from a 
seated statue of Bubastes). The material of which this 
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copy has been made, by Mr. C, H, Smith, is a large- 

ned greenstone (formed of hornblende and felspar) 
i Llanwnda, near Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, and 
perfectly agrees in mineral composition and general 
aspect with the large-grained ereenstones out of which 
the Egyptians cut so many statues, which yet endure, 
and promise to remain for ages to come, a testimony of 
their judicious selection of durable materials. Having 
no quartz in its o% ~ it is easier to cut than 
ordinary granite. r. Smith has obligingly favoured 
me with several particulars of the execution of the 
workmanship, which I here introduce not only for the 
novelty of the subject, but also as affording an example 
of the detailed information which it is desirable should 
accompany and be attached to each work of art in this 
museum, Steel tools, tempered to a dark straw- 
colour, were used, with an iron hammer ; the cutting 
edge was sharpened rather obtusely, so as to produce a 
succession of moderate batterings, rather than to at- 
tempt cutting or getting off large pieces by violent 
blows. When brought to a general form, the bruised 
surface was rubbed with coarse emery and pieces of 
sheet-lead, or bits of wood made to fit the various un- 
dulations. Finer emery with snake (or water-of-Ayr) 
stone was then used, and ultimately putty-powder gave 
as good a polish as the materia] was capable of receiv- 
ing. The indentations were afterwards cut with a 
chisel and hammer. The time occupied in the opera- 
tion was seventy-six days, and the cost of sculpture 
twenty-five pounds, exclusive of the trifling value of 
the stone.” 

“ Model of Dolcoath Mine, by Mr. T. B. Jordan, Keeper 
of Mining Records.—This model occupies a recess at 
the east end of the Upper Gallery or Model-room. It 
affords a perfect view of the general arrangements of 
an extensive tin and copper mine, and was constructed 
by Mr. Jordan, when residing at Falmouth, in 1839. 
It measures in length five feet nine inches, and is two 
feet five inches high; each inch represents eight 
fathoms, or forty-eight feet; and as a scale of compa- 
rison it may be observed that the Monument of London 
is about two hundred feet high, and therefore would 
be represented by a small cylinder four inches long; 
the depth of this mine is therefore more than seven 
times the height of the Monument, and the descent to 
this vast depth is almost universally effected by means 
of ladders, some of which are shown in the model. 
Those parts of the model which are formed of maho- 

ny represent the granite which, in some parts, forms 

e walls, sides, or cheeks of the lode or mineral vein, 
the remaining portion being Aillas, or clay-slate, repre- 
sented by white wood (plane-tree or sycamore). As 
these descriptions are intended to convey information 
to those who are not conversant with mining details, 
as well as those who are, it may be useful to observe, 
that lodes, or mineral] veins, are analogous to nearly ver- 
tical cracks or fissures, and thus widely differ from 
coal mines, where the seam, or bed of coal, lies nearly 
horizontal, or inclined at an angle which seldom ex- 
ceeds ten or fifteen degrees; whereas mineral veins, 
#. e. containing tin, copper, lead, &c., rarely exceed 
that amount of divergence from a perpendicular, sub- 
ject, however, to various undulations, as a glance at 
this model will at once show. The contents of the 
crack or fissure called the Lops (which, in this instance 
is the main or principal lode, there being many such 
lodes running in nearly parallel directions, as shown 
by the plan of the mine) are represented by ebony or 
black wood, varying so as to represent a thickness 
from 2 to 6 feet. Considerable portions of this lode 
are seen to have been excavated, partly by regular 
shafts and drifts, and partly by extensive workings of 
irregular shape, depending on the productiveness of 
the lode. Some of these excavations are filled up 
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again, whilst others are .eft open, as shown in the 
model. It will therefore be understood that the granite 
and clay-slate rocks are entirely removed from the side 
next the spectator; a view of the lode and the work- 
ings is thus obtained, and the unfilled excavations af- 
ford a view of the solid rocks on the further side of 
the lode, where the observer may trace the junction and 
intermixture of these rocks, the granite being as it 
nee in some places injected into the substance of the 
illas. 

“ On the surface, beginning at the left-hand side of 
the model, are deads, or heaps of refuse, brought out of 
the mine. Ina small valley are dressing-floors, with 
stamps worked by a large water-wheel. In front is a 
steam-engine working a whim, a rope from which 
communicates with and draws the ore, &c. from a 
shaft in a lode which runs at a short distance near] 
— to that represented by the model. Two small 

ouses on the right of this valley are called burning- 
houses, where the ores of copper and tin are roasted, 
and afterwards separated on the adjoining floors, as 
shown by the different heaps. 

** A series of five water-wheels works sets of stam 
contained in adjoining sheds. The stream of water for 
these wheels is partly pumped from the mine and 
partly derived from other sources. The small round 

eaps represent copper-ore ready for the market. 

In the centre of the model is the pumping-engine by 
which the mine is drained; the water is pum up 
to within ten fathoms of the surface, and escapes by 
the adit or adit-level nearest the surface. In front are 
the coal-yard and smithery. Behind, and on the right 
of the engine, are sheds where women are employed to 
break the ore, and an adjoining reservoir contains water 
for dressing the ores. e railroads, shown by double 
lines, are in some places carried under the buildings in 
tunnels, and in others pass over a framework where 
the ores are deposited ; at the end of which is a crush- 
ing-machine worked by water. At the extreme right 
of the model the railway from Hayle to Tresavean 
passes obliquely across a corner of the model. 

“Three steam-engines are employed to draw ores 
from three shafts in the main lode, as shown on the 
model. It would require a volume to describe fully 
the several ‘processes carried on in the buildings and 
other places thus briefly enumerated ; but the general 
idea of them afforded by the mode} isin miniature what 
a stranger would observe ona view of the establish- 
ment, with this advantage, that while the model gives 
a bird's-eye view of the general arrangement, other 
models, yet to be described, may be seen in the gal- 
lery, by which the exact nature of the stamping and 
dressing ores, &c. may be readily understood. A re- 
gards the interior, also, the eye at once comprehende 
the entire workings of the main lode; and the mind 
thus acquires a conception of all the arrangements, 
which could not be obtained by visiting in succession 
a few of the principal galleries or workings of the 
mine. The construction of the pumps and the method 
of raising the ores are explained by large separate 
models ; and every variety of the ores, their mode of 
occurrence, and specimens of the associated rocks, are 
contained in the Museum of Economic Geology. The 
length of the lode represented is 3312 feet (not quite 
two-thirds of a mile, or 3520 feet); the depth of the 
main shaft is nearly 240 fathoms (1440 feet). In 1815 
the copper-ores obtained at this time produced 66,839/., 
the greatest amount in that year of any mine in Corn- 
wall; and in a valuable statistical account by Sir 
Charles Lemon, of the number of persons employed in 
the Cornish mines in 1836 and 1837, it appears that 
300 men, 220 women, and 70 children, making a total 
of 590 persons, were employed at this mine.” 








